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THE CROSS AND SERPENT IN ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ART 

By John Denison Champlin 
With illustrations from primitive engj-avings Ofi shelly etc. 






Of religious symbols the cross is one of the most ancient, and most widely dif- 
fused. In one form or another it is found on Assyrian tablets, on Egyptian, 
Indian, and Persian monuments, on Etruscan pottery, and on Asiatic and Greek 
coins, and it was a common symbol among the British, Irish, 
and Gallic Celts. The Spanish conquerors of the New World 
saw crosses of wood and of stone erected in 
Mexico and in Central and South America ; 
and in the ruins of Palenque, and in those 
of some of the Central American cities, the 
symbol is still to be seen on sculptured 
stones, with surroundings indicative of sa-_ 
cred attributes. The early French explor- 
ers were surprised to find it well known 
among the aborigines of the Mississippi Valle}^, and regarded it as a sort of divine 
forerunner of the faith they sought to propagate. But the crosses of the Ameri- 
can aborigines had no more to do with Christianity than had the similar symbols 
on Assyrian cylinders or Egyptian monuments. The form was purely a unit of 
design in their crude attempts at decoration. 

All attempts to connect the symbolism of the cross as found in America with 
that of the Old World have thus far failed, nor 
have archaeologists united in giving it any defi- 
nite explanation. Some see in the cross a 
phallic symbol ; others regard it as emblem- 
atic of the four elements, and still others as a 
symbol of the sun. The Toltecs called the 
cross the " tree of nutriment," or " tree of 
life," and it is interesting to note that in 
both Central and South America it is represented as a fruitful tree. 

In the United States the cross as a symbol occurs chiefly in the district once 
peopled by the Mound-builders, along the Southern coast and in the Mississippi 
Valley. From the mounds and stone-graves throughout this region have been taken 
great numbers of disks, evidently once used as a kind of gorget to be suspended 
from the neck. They have been elaborately discussed and illustrated, together 
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with other objects in shell, by W. H. Holmes 
in the ** Report of the United States Eth- 
nological Bureau " for 1880-81. 

These ^' gorgets," often five or six inches 
in diameter, are covered with engraved de- 
signs, some exhibiting a serpent, insect, bird, 
FIG. 9 or other animal, some a human face, and 

some a cross-like symbol. Whether these were worn as orna- 
ments, as badges of distinction, as amulets, or as sacred symbols is uncertain. It 
is probable, however, that they had some significance beyond mere ornamentation, 
as the engraving on different specimens often shows a marked similarity of design. 
Besides these gorgets, simple crosses are sometimes found, 
like Fig. i, which shows two forms, evidently intended to be 
suspended like the cross on a rosary. Examples of this have 
been found in copper and 
once in silver. 

The crosses of the gor- 
gets appear in a great va- 
riety of forms, some plain, 
and some quite intricate. 
They are generally a Greek cross circumscribed 
by a circle (Figs. 2-12), and occasionally by two 
circles, as in Figs. 6, 8, 13. A variety of orna- 
mentation is introduced, and often the form of 
the cross itself is varied, as in 
Figs. 9, 10, II. That of Fig. 9 
is frequently introduced, either 
in whole or in half, as in the 
central square of Fig. 15, a typ- 
ical example of the cross of the Mound-builders, from Lick Creek, 
FIG. 12 Tenn. Another variation, also of frequent occurrence, is shown 

in Fig. 10 and on a larger scale in Fig. 14, representing (engraved on shell) a 
Greek cross interlaced within a circle. In Fig. 12 the surrounding material has 
been entirely cut away, leaving a simple Greek cross, and in Fig. 13 the cross itself 

has been ex- 
tended be- 
yond the cir- 
cles. 

These are 
only a few 
typical ex- 
amples of the 
great variety 
of crosses 
found in 
the mounds. 
Most of the 
examples are fig. 15 
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engraved on or carved out of 
shell, but some are on stone 
or on copper, and others 
painted or cut on pottery. 
Some are perhaps of the his- 
toric period, and are the re- 
sult of the renewed interest 
created in the symbol by the teachings of the early French explorers and mission- 
aries. The writer has in his possession a silver cross, S)4 by 6 inches, taken, in 
1835, from an Indian grave at Talladega, Ala., inscribed Montreal, but whose hall- 
mark shows it to have been made at Chester, England. The cross of the mission- 
aries was readily accepted by the aborigines because it represented a symbol 
already familiar to them. 

Scarcely less interesting than the symbol of the cross is that of the serpent, 
which is found similarly represented on disks throughout the Mound-builders' re- 
gion. Whatever the ser- 
pent may signify in religious 
symbolism, whether it typ- 
ify wisdom or immortaUty, 
or have a phallic signifi- 
cance, it is a symbol and 
motive in decoration almost 
universally diffused both in 
the Old and the New 
World. 

In the Mexican tradi- 
tions the serpent is the 
father of the human race, a notion which would seem to imply that it was believed 
to have once had a human form. Whether this belief prevailed among other Amer- 
ican tribes is doubtful, for the serpent is always represented by the Mound-builders 
in its natural form or in a form suggestive of realism, though frequently so con- 
ventionalized as to be recognizable only by experts in symbolism. The rattlesnake 
is the type almost universally represented, and always coiled with the head in the 
centre of the disk. With but few exceptions the coil is sinistral, and the head is 
so placed as to be erect when the gorget is suspended and generally with the 
mouth opening toward the right. Neither a 

study of the designs 
found in the mounds 
nor a comparison of 

them with Peruvian _^ 

and Mexican ser- i^^^^SHsffi^^^^^ -S^-i^Sfe^i 

pent-illu stration s 

leads to any definite ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ :"!?^' 

conclusion as to 

their significance. 

FIG. 20 ^ . , 

Like the cross sym- 
bols, they may have been used as amulets or 
as sacred emblems, or as both. In our present 
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state of knowledge of the Mound-builders, and reason- 
ing from analogy with what we know of primitive re- 
ligions, it is only safe to say that such a theory seems 
more probable than that they were used simply as per- 
sonal ornaments or as marks of official distinction. 

In one instance, according to Mr. Holmes, a direct 
derivation of the cross-emblem from nature is suggested. 
The ancient Mexican pictographic manuscripts abound 
pi^- 22 ill representations of trees so 

conventionalized (as has been noted above), as to re- 
semble crosses ; these apparently take an important 
part in the scenes depicted, and their analogies with the 
remarkable cross of the Palenque tablet are very sug- 
gestive. The tree-cross in the paintings is often the 
central figure of a group in which priests engage in 
some sacred rite ; it holds the same relation in the 

Pal enq ue 

^ FIG. 23 

group. The 

branches of those cross-shaped trees 
terminate in clusters of symbolic fruit, 
and the arms of the cross are loaded 
down with symbols which, although 
highly conventionalized, have not yet 
entirely lost their vegetable character. 
The most noticeable feature, however, 
is not that the crosses resemble each 
other in these respects, but that both 
support a symbolic bird perched upon 
the summit. The analogies go still 
farther: the bases of the crosses in 
both the tablet and the paintings rest 
^^^- -^ upon a highly conventionalized figure 

of some mythical creature. The conclusion seems justified that the same myths 
are represented in each case. 

Of the illustrations. Figs. 16 and 17 
are from aboriginal drawings from the 
ancient city of Chimu, Peru. Fig. 18 is 
from an Aztec painting ; it represents 
a plumed and spotted rattlesnake. Fig. 
19 is a unique specimen, carved in stone, 
from a mound in Carthage, Alabama. 
Fig. 21 is from a painting on rocks at 
Lake Nijapa, Nicaragua. The remain- 
ing illustrations, all more or less con- 
ventionalized, are copies of shell disks 
found in the mounds, and are regarded 
as good examples of the Mound-build- 
ers' art. 





